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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


IN THIS ISSUE we publish in full the resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the Wellington Branch on 29 July with regard 
to the shape of things to come in the New Zealand library 
world after the war. Believing that this important matter 
may not get proper consideration if it is not taken in hand 
forthwith, the Branch suggested the setting up of a special 
committee to furnish a report for the consideration of Con- 
ference. 

After an exhaustive discussion the resolutions were recast 
and adopted in the form in which they now appear. They 
propose in the first place that Conference should ask Council 
to set up a committee and that this committee shall prepare 
a report to be fully discussed by the branches and submitted 
for further consideration at the Conference in 1945. 

The time seems to us to be distinctly propitious for the 
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initiation of this study. Library service in New Zealand has 
made advances in recent years which may be modestly des- 
cribed as highly satisfactory. On the technical side there 
has been a considerable raising of standards; library co-oper- 
ation has been developed to a degree; and the extension of 
the service through the creation of the Country Library 
Service and in other ways is very promising. The Welling- 
ton Branch is to be congratulated on the energy it has 
shown in putting the matter in train. 


WITH THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


(By C. M. Marjorie Cranston.) 


RFEADFRS’ ADVISOR JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, 
PALMERSTON NORTH MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 


‘1 AM SORRY TO TROUBLE you. I want a book for my little 
girl of eight.” 

“ Please don’t apologise,” I reply, “that is my job.” So 
off little June and I go, to make friends and find a suitable 
book. Such incidents often leading to most delightful ex- 
periences—or the contrary—like the following. 

She was a very large aggressive type of woman, accom- 
panied by a sturdy boy of ten. ‘“ This is Tom,” she said, 
‘He won't read—he must join the library and read good 
books.”” Here she enumerated several of the old-fashioned 
type such as “ Eric, or Little by Little.” 

“ If you'll pardon me saying so,” I said gently, “I don’t 
think there should be any compulsion in the matter. What 
kind of book do you like, Tom?’ But the boy, scarlet with 
confusion, only scowled. 

“ Well,” I said, “ you have a look round while we talk.” 
Anything, I thought, to get him away from his extremely 
tactless parent, who still talked loudly of “ good books.” I 
agreed as to their value but reminded her that we wanted 
the children to regard reading as a pleasure, not a task. 

Presently I slipped away to find Tom reading “ Ony 
Tony.” ‘Interested in horses?”’ His face lightened, “ Oh 
yes. 

“Come along then, and I'll show you plenty of stories 
about them.” So eventually we went away quite satisfied 
and happy. 

Another lady brought me her little girl, who had read 
nothing “‘ except school books and fairy tales,” and was now 
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ten. The contempt in the parent’s tone aroused me. I 


turned to the shy little girl. “ Fairy tales—I have just read 
such a lovely one.” 
She looked at me in great surprise. “ Do you read fairy 


stories?” she said. 

‘“ Indeed I do—I love them. Come and I will show you 
one of our most beautiful books. It is called ‘Green 
Magic." That same small person has now progressed as 
as far as mythology, and will prove a real book-lover later on. 


The older children use the library for school work, and 
some very interesting research is the result. Requests for 
information are many and varied, and may range from 
“ sugar ” to “ skyscrapers.’” Chinese pupils prove most pains- 
taking. Recently two Chinese boys of about twelve years 
of age sought information on geography, but unfortunately 
had forgotten the name of the subject. They both said it 
began with an “S.” They made desperate efforts to re- 
member, hissing at me all the while. “ Abyssinia?” I sug- 
gested. “ No, ver’ cold, not hot, no.” “ Siberia?” That 
was better. They jabbered frantically to one another. 
“What about the South Pole and Captain Scott?” “No.” 
Again they conversed in Chinese. Then the elder boy, 
screwing up his face into the queerest shapes, at last with a 
convulsive effort found what he wanted, “ Ess-kee-moh.” 
And with what smiles they took the book they required. 
Later, with grave bows, they formally thanked me. It is a 
great pleasure to help such children; nothing is too much 
trouble to them and they will spend hours searching for the 
knowledge they require. 

In the Story Hour the actual narrative takes about thirty 
minutes. Young children cannot be expected to sit still for 
too long. The girls love fairy tales—the small boys like 
them too, only they are too shy to admit it. Everyone likes 
a set formula for the commencement of the tale. The one 
I use came originally from the Channel Islands, of French 
origin and has quaint variations on the “ once upon a time ” 
theme. Children love high-sounding and long words, but 
care has to be taken that the younger ones present follow 
their meaning, so when grand language is used it is usually 
followed by a sentence explaining it, for instance, “ he held 
a beautiful iridescent bowl—it shone just like all the colours 
you see when you blow a soap bubble.” 


The story that is most popular has plenty of variations of 
tone, all the “ voices’’ of the characters. One of our most 
successful sessions was ‘“‘ Maruseka the Cat,” in which the 
witch had cracked tones, the dog a deep voice, the cat a 
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crafty, whining one, and the door squeaked in a high falsetto. 

We always endeavour to create a friendly atmosphere at 
the session. This is not “ school,” it is “ fun,” and the chil- 
dren respond very readily. Still it took me some time to 
win over one little girl. The fault lay with her parent who 
brought her to me and said: “ Darling, this is the lady who 
is a story-teller.” I shall never forget the look of cold con- 
tempt and disdain which those lovely child eyes gave me. It 
was an introduction which could have been better expressed! 

I must end these notes, for a small person is tugging at my 
skirt, and a very youthful voice is raised in a wail of despair: 
“I can’t anywhere find a little book for me!” Who could 
resist such an appeal? 


COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Country Library Service discloses 
significant signs of expansion, in spite of the fact that four of 
its five years have been conditioned by the war. 

The annual report of the Director, Mr. G. T. Alley, men- 
tions two significant developments: the first full year’s 
operation of the School Library Service, involving 500 
schools, 28,000 children, and an issue of 30,000 books, and 
secondly the establishment of the library service of the 
A.E.WSS. 

The total number of county, borough and town district 
libraries co-operating at 31 March under the “ A” service 
for free public libraries was 43, and they had 14,072 books 
on loan. The use made of the library in many places was 
trebled and even quadrupled. The “B” service for small 
independent subscription libraries has now linked up 368 
libraries, compared with 348 a year earlier. Slightly more 
than half are in the South Island. These libraries had 
26,410 books on loan, or an average of just over 71. Owing 
to fuel and tire restrictions, the number of exchanges by 
book van had to be reduced to two in the year, and libraries 
were encouraged to effect exchanges of their own and C.L..S. 
stock with nearby libraries. Owing to shortage of books in 
New Zealand and a tendency to greater purchasing power. 
smaller libraries made more demands on the service than 
could be fulfilled. 

The “ C” or hamper service was used during the year by 
70 groups (compared with 54 in the previous year). The “D” 
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or postal service was used by 250 persons (compared with 
168 the year before). The regulations were liberalised to 
allow an additional book for general reading. ‘ Although 
the number of persons using chis service is growing it must 
be noted that there still remains a large number of people 
living in fairly remote localities untouched by any form of 
library service. It is, however, doubtful if a postal service 
from Wellington is the best means of dealing with this need. 
Obviously some measure of decentralization or more direct 
service will be needed in the future if the library needs of 
such people are to be met.” 


During the year 3,735 requests were received for loans of 
non-fiction books. Of these 3,547 or 95% were filled, 
while the remaining 5% were either not able to be 
met or were outside the scope of the service (i.e. fiction or 
ephemeral non-fiction books). Inter-library borrowing by 
the C.L.S. amounted to 545 volumes (compared with 522 for 
the previous year). The bulk of these books, 408, were lent 
by the General Assembly Library, to whom grateful acknow- 
ledgment is made. The periodical service to free public 
libraries was extended to 30 institutions, each receiving up 
to 30 periodicals chosen from the list. 


The Country Library Service book stock now amounts to 
a total of 118,204, including 42,857 in the children’s section, 
43,295 in non-fiction books, and 32,049 fiction. Expendi- 
ture for the year was £15,847, of which salaries consumed 
£5,498, and books and binding £8,414, while an additional 
£6,161 was spent on books for the School Library Service. 
The staff now numbers 25, including wartime suphanpaniante 
for eight who are on active service. 


WAR LIBRARY SERVICE. 


From the beginning of the war until March, 1943, 206,233 
books and 223,016 periodicals were allocated for the armed 
forces, after a preliminary collection and sorting. In the 
year just wnihell the figures were 60,143 books and 66,014 
periodicals. Consequent on the establishment of the 
A.E.W.S., the Country Library Service is no longer directly 
concerned with giving library service to the armed forces at 
the point of distribution, but it is responsible for the supply 
of books and also for providing premises in certain districts 
for this purpose. As it is necessary for a civilian organiza- 
tion to act for the National Patriotic Fund Board, the C.L.S. 
retains its original position as expending agent and is 
charged with seeing that the Board’s material, both col- 
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lected and purchased, is available to all branches of the 
forces. 


LIBRARY BOOK IMPORTS. 


During the year 206 recommendations were made on 
behalf of 23 libraries for special licenses to the value of 
£10,497/10/-. The union catalogue was expanded by the 
addition of 10,000 new entries, making the total about 
40,000. A total of 1921 volumes valued at £1,103 were 
ordered from titles which had not already been located in 
any of the main New Zealand libraries; 871 titles were re- 
jected as being out of print or not now of value. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. 


This aims at providing circulating library service for chil- 
dren in towns of less than 10,000 ulation. The books 
are bought and processed by the C.L.S. which distributes as 
far as possible on a district basis. Entrance to the scheme 
is graded to some extent by an annual charge on schools 
equivalent to Is. per child served, but it is hoped that when 
the book stock is large enough and the coverage of schools 
complete, the charge will be removed. The service being 
given at the end of the year was as follows: 


Schools Children Books 


Education Board. served. served. issued. 
Auckland 143 11,853 12,497 
Canterbury 136 4,329 4,839 
Hawkes Bay 43 3,014 3,130 
Nelson 24 1,298 1,362 
Southland 15 973 1,004 
Wanganui 115 5,195 5,689 
Wellington 26 1,339 1,385 

Total 502 28,001 29,906 


In addition 102 schools had applied for service. The 
book stock was—fiction 31,817, non-fiction 11,040, total 
42,857. The Travelling Library for Rural Schools of Can- 
terbury and Westland was incorporated in March 1942. 
Otago and Taranaki Education Boards, which have their 
own schemes, received grants of 938 and 1,000 books respec- 
tively to extend their service to Standards L., II., and III. A 
minimum of 20 books has been sent to all ‘schools, irrespec- 
‘tive of roll number, from Standards I. to VI. respectively, 
even where there were less than 20 pupils. A duplication 
system has been worked out for each centre, and it is hoped 
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that four years will pass before the same titles are again re- 
ceived in any school. Schools receiving loans of 30 books or 
less get a complete exchange three times a year; loans up to 
100 books, two part exchanges and one complete; and loans 
of over 100 books, one part exchange and one complete. 
The work of exchange has been decentralized on a district 
basis, exchange centres being set up in towns which had a 
free junior service, sufficient room to house books, and a 
librarian and local authority willing to carry out the work 
of exchanges. The ‘eo has worked very well in Timaru, 
Wanganui, Auckland, Palmerston North, Kaikohe, Toko- 
maru Bay Native School, and Greymouth. The work at 
Morrinsville centre became too heavy for the librarian in 
charge, when housing of the books became a problem and 
the number of schools increased. At Rotorua centre it be- 
came necessary for the Country Library Service to under- 
take exchanges itself from its office in Auckland. With the 
age of the Auckland office it was possible to relieve 
the Auckland Public Library, which had carried out the 
work of exchanges very efficiently, from further responsi- 
bility. The Tokomaru Bay Native School had carried out 
exchanges very satisfactorily, but with the transfer of the 
headmaster the exchange centre was transferred to the 
Native District High School at Te Araroa. The centre 
established at Rangiora had to be transferred to the Christ- 
church office of the Country Library Service because of the 
inability of the Rangiora Borough Council to obtain the 
services of a trained librarian. 


DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Dunedin Public Library men- 
tions that the library now subscribes to 25% of the technical 
magazines listed in the “ Industrial Arts Index.” There is a 
possibility, Miss Bryant (Acting Librarian) says, that after 
the war the Library Association may organize co-operative 
buying of back periodicals, each large city library under- 
taking responsibility for a share. 

The McNab collection was increased during the year by 
306 items to a total of 10,810; one of the accessions was a 
thesis on “ The fight for and the establishment of a public 
library in Dunedin.” 

The issue of books from the Children’s Room increased 
by 17 per cent. The issue of books and magazines to in- 
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mates of the public hospital was 11,275, and 218 volumes 
(an increase of 52) were issued to 14 Braille readers. 

The wear and tear on books of wartime production is 
specially commented on. Owing to increased work an addi- 
tion had to be made to the binding staff, which is now 
reconditioning many worn copies of works which normally 
would be replaced. 

The collection of troopship and camp magazines of the 
— war now contains 97 separate titles. An effort is 

eing made to rival the library's 1914-18 collection which is 
probably the finest in the country. 

Enquiries made at the library during the year numbered 
24,280 (compared with 26,205 the previous pes Registra- 
tions were 32,636 adult tickets issued, 2186 adults joined, 
and 1500 juvenile tickets issued. Books taken out for home 
reading amounted to 299,616 adults (compared with 
269,639), from the juvenile library 76,593 (65,000 the pre- 
vious year), from the school library 47,358 (43,104), and 
Braille 218 (compared with 166); total 423,785 (compared 
with 377,090 the previous year). The non-fiction circulation 
was 178,341 (compared with 156,119). 


The total stock of the library is 98,976, of which 59,012 is 
in the lending department, 12,914 juvenile, 10,810 McNab, 
and 10,294 reference. 





Anne Carroll Moore, who is perhaps better known as the 
author of children’s books than as a successful children’s 
librarian, says in the mgd Journal: “It is maintained that 
the American boy and girl have some inner longings for 
poetry, fairy and folk tales, genuine humour which runs 
deeper than wise cracks, and a philosophy of life which has 
proved over and over — an —— incentive to courage 
and faith. Let us put first things first, let us give reading its 
true and honourable place among the arts on its own terms, 
and let us require of all our teachers, our librarians and 
parents that they be readers of books rather than mere re- 
corders or experimentalists.” 


The Mitchell and Dixson wings of the Public Library of 
New South Wales, containing the Mitchell Reading Room 
and its book stacks and the Dixson Galleries with their 
valuable and historic collections, are at present closed 
indefinitely as a war-time precaution. 
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LIBRARY PLANNING 


WELLINGTON BRANCH PROPOSALS. 


A WELL ATTENDED MEETING of the Branch was held on 
Thursday, 29 July, Mr. W. L. Robertson presiding. The 
Chairman made an interim statement on the essay competi- 
tion on the subject, “ What's wrong with library service in 
New Zealand?” which is being conducted by the Branch, 
advising the meeting of the publicity which had been 
arranged through the press and over the air. One hundred 
and fifty libraries had received copies of the poster advertis- 
ing the competition, and entries had begun to come in. 

The remits, separately printed in this issue, relating to the 
proposed inauguration of a planning programme, were dis- 
cussed, the original draft being subjected to certain amend- 
ments before receiving the approval of the meeting. Mr. 
Robertson, in calling on Miss Carnell to move the adoption 
of the proposals as a formal remit from the Branch, pointed 
out the necessity for complete harmony of all library inter- 
ests in any plan proposed for final adoption, and drew 
attention in particular to those parts of the proposals 
designed to ensure as full and free public discussion as 
possible. 

Miss Carnell’s theme was that libraries would change 
during the next ten years, that the direction of those changes 
needed to be planned, and that the New Zealand Library 
Association was the appropriate body to make plans for the 
future. Each decade brought changes in library technique. 
It seemed possibie that the next decade might bring not 
merely administrative changes but upheavals in library 
organisation. Social changes, applied science, and a renais- 
sance of the human spirit might combine to provide in these 
middle decades of the twentieth century circumstances fav- 
ourable to library development. If our libraries were to 
play an effective part in building a better world they needed 
to be something more than collections, big or little, of what 
our subscribers want, and glib phrases about cultural, voca- 
tional, and recreational service would need to be brought 
more sharply into focus. 

Seconding the proposals, Mr. Perry said that everyone 
knew that the principal difficulty connected with library 
work was that libraries were administered by a multiplicity 
of small bodies, without in most cases enough funds to con- 
duct real library service unaided, and without the informa- 
tion, and a of what library service could be, which 
might impel them to the attempt. ‘This difficulty was basic; 
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the real question was what should be done to remedy it. 
Various bodies had an interest in the matter. The Muni- 
cipal Association and the Counties Association represented 
local body interests, though no others. The Government 
had a definite policy of leaving matters of domestic reorgani- 
sation until after the war. The New Zealand Library 
Association, composed originally of delegates from libraries, 
both committeemen and professional, had latterly opened its 
doors to admit every library interest, including the library 
user. It was incorporated, and so could negotiate with the 
Government, with happy results. It did not commit its 
members. No other body had so good a chance of produc- 
ing a plan acceptable to library users, to the Government, 
to local authorities, and to the profession: it had representa- 
tion from each of these interests among its members. 
Mr. Perry appealed to the meeting to forward the a 
for consideration by the Association generally, adding that 
though it might be impossible to reconcile the divergent 
points of view, an attempt should be made, and if a satis- 
factory plan resulted, all interests without exception should 
welcome the lead. 

Some discussion took place as to several aspects of the 
proposals, Mr. Norrie and Mrs. Williams in particular being 
anxious to ensure full ———— for local authority 
representatives, and Mr. Alley being concerned to see that 
the actual drafting committee was not unworkably large. 
It was decided to leave to Council the question of ensuring 
proper representation for the interests affected, the meeting 
fully appreciating the need for the plain being a generally 
approved one rather than one which lacked the support of 
any important section of the library community. 

On the motion of Mrs. Waite it was decided “ That the 
Wellington Branch recommend to Council the holding of a 
Conference of the Association in 1944.” Supper was served 
after the meeting. 


PERSONAL 


Sergt. C. R. H. Taylor, Librarian of the Turnbull Lib- 
rary, has been granted indefinite leave of absence from com- 
mittee meetings during his absence from Wellington on mili- 
tary duties. Sergt. Taylor has already left for an overseas 
destination. 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


REMITS FOR CONFERENCE. 


AT A MEETING of the Wellington Branch, held on Thursday, 
29 July, it was resolved that the Wellington Branch submit 
the following remits to the 1944 Conference of the New Zea- 
land Library Association: — 


1. That the New Zealand Library Association, as the organised rep- 
resentative body of this country’s library movement, assert its 
claim to leadership in, and its willingness to accept the responsi- 
bility for, the necessary task of planning New Zealand’s post-war 
system of library services. 


2. That Conference recommend to Council the adoption of a pro- 
gramme of planning for post-war library development, on the 
following lines :— 


(a) A committee, to be known as the Planning Committee, shall 
be set up. This committee shall consist of five nominees of 
Council. Council, in selecting nominees, shall have due regard 
to the authorities and interests likely to be affected. 


(b) The Planning Committee shall prepare an initial draft plan 
within three months of Conference. 


The Draft Bill shall be published in full in the June 1944 
number of the Bulletin. 


(c 


— 


(d) The Branches shall be urged to consider and criticise the 
Draft Plan by individual study on the part of members and 
by group discussions at meetings, and to forward criticisms 
and suggestions to the Planning Committee. 


(e) The pages of the Bulletin shall be thrown open to the widest 
possible extent for discussion and criticism of the Draft Plan. 


(f) The Planning Committee shall prepare a revised Plan, and 
shall publish it in the December 1944 issue of the Bulletin. 
In this task of revision they shall give proper weight to all 
criticisms and suggestions which have been offered during the 
course of the discussion. 


(g) Copies of numbers of the Bulletin devoted to consideration of 
the Plans shall be distributed to all persons and groups 
materially interested in the planning proposals. 


(h) At the 1945 Annual Conference a full-dress debate upon the 
Revised Plan shall be held. If a two-thirds majority agree 
ment, either upon the Revised Plan or upon some amended 
form, can be secured, that Plan shall be declared the official 
Plan of the Association. If such agreement cannot be 
obtained, the matter shall be referred back to the Planning 
Committee and to the Association for further discussion. 


The Wellington Branch decided to recommend to Council 
the holding of a Conference of the Association in 1944. 
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PORTRAIT INDEXES 


THE TURNBULL LIBRARY'S CONTRIBUTION. 


IT WAS INTERESTING to see in the July number of New 
Zealand Libraries the account of the General Assembly 
Library's portrait index, as the Turnbull Library has been 
engaged in that work for some time. The Library is fortu- 
nate in having available a member of the staff who devotes 
almost all her time to that kind of work, and the indexing 
has been carried on steadily for the past few years. I was 
glad to see that the Assembly Library was coping with some 
of the newspapers, as we have not touched those, and also 
with the Cyclopedia of New Zealand, which has only been 
done selectively. Except for those two fields, the whole of 
the Pacific collection has been done, the result running into 
many thousands of cards, and the ee of the general 
collection is now in progress. The method has been to start 
with biography and history, then literature, and then more 
general material, including, in the case of the Pacific collec- 
tion, pamphlets and periodicals other than newspapers and, 
of course, anything in the way of photographs, prints and 

ictures. A great many of the names will never be asked 
for, and eventually it may be found advisable to “ edit’ the 
index to some extent. In the meantime it is very satisfac- 
tory to know that it has been so thoroughly done, and that 
the General Assembly and the Turnbull catalogue are com- 
plementary to each other. 1 can remember before the index 
was started the time-wasting hunts that had to be made for 
a portrait of say, some old Maori chief. Nowadays we can 
go straight to the index and if there is no portrait listed. 
then we can be reasonably certain that it is not in the 
Library. 


Another index that is in progress is an index of manu- 
script facsimiles, such as are frequently found in biographies, 
or in editions of various authors’ works. The necessity for 
this arose through letters and other MS., either in original or 
facsimile, being brought in occasionally to the library for 
identification. In time to come it will be of interest for 
students of history and literature to know just where they 
may see the handwriting of people whose lives and influence 
they may be studying. These two indexes are now being 
worked on simultaneously, to avoid double handling of the 
books. Unfortunately the facsimile index had not been 
considered when the Pacific collection was being done, so 
the books there will have to be gone through again. 
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An index to maps in books was started a year or two ago, 
and was being combined with the catalogue of sheet maps, 
but owing to shortage of staff this has lately been in abey- 
ance. However, it will be resumed when the opportunity 
occurs. Unlike so many of the shops, we do not suffer as 
well from “ shortage of material "—on the contrary! 


—A. Woodhouse. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AN INSPIRING VIEWPOINT. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE, which is contributed by Miss Linda 
McKenzie, Assistant Librarian, Canterbury University Col- 
lege, is substantially the answer given to Question 6 of 
Section 5 of the N.Z.L.A. Course of Training in Librarian- 
ship. The question was: 


‘“ Suppose a new librarian has been appointed to either 
a university college library or a municipal library in a 
secondary city where the stock is quite good and the 
record work sound, but where the exploitation side of 
librarianship has been wholly neglected. After a period 
of three months spent in settling in and getting the 
hang of the place generally, the librarian decides that 
systematic steps must be taken to improve public rela- 
tions. Give in full the text of a ten-minute talk by the 
librarian to the staff at a meeting called for the purpose 
of outlining and discussing the measures to be taken. 
Remember that under such circumstances the staff are 
likely to need some persuasion to enter heart and soul 
into the scheme and that matters such as their manner 
to readers will almost certainly need adaptation to the 
new regime. 


The library and librarian are fictitious, but the answer 
takes the form of a talk given by the librarian of a univer- 
sity library at a staff meeting, there being present six full- 
time workers and three student assistants. 

“ As you know we are here this morning to discuss * Im- 
proving Public Relations.’ Probably most of you have ideas 
and will want to air them. With your permission I shall 
unload a few of mine first to give direction to the discussion 
of this wide subject. Of course intelligent interjections are 
welcome. 
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‘“ It’s useless advertising the library unless you can back up 
your advertising with service. This library now can give 
service worth publicizing. The last five years or so have 
been spent in reorganization and establishing the facilities 
for a better service. The big upheaval has subsided and 
everything works smoothly enough. Our catalogue isn’t 
complete but it’s workable; our books are newly classified 
and the change over to the new issue system has been 
finished. You may not notice the good points in the lib- 
rary’s organization as much as the glaring faults and the 
piles of back work to be done, but in an expanding and 
dynamic institution like a library nothing can be finally 
perfected and you have to exploit incomplete and frequently 
makeshift facilities. Anyhow, to my fresh and as yet un- 
jaundiced eye, the system appears good. 

‘ Now, I think, we have time to look around us; to exploit 
the ground already consolidated which will in any case result 
in greater numbers of borrowers and book issues. We must 
not only let present users but also potential users of the 
library know about our improved catalogue, bibliographical 
tools and book stock; and we must teach people how to use 
the library properly. Our ultimate aim will be to give the 
best possible service to everyone in the university, staff, stu- 
dents and graduates. Here are a few of my ideas on steps 
to be taken. Four important sections we have to deal with 
are the University Council, the staff, post-graduate workers 
and undergraduates. 

“ First, the Council. It’s pretty important to tell the 
Council how we are progressing because it directly controls 
policy and finances. The job of convincing the Council of 
the worth of the library will mainly be mine—but not 
entirely. In my annual report I shall demonstrate, mainly 
by statistics, how the library is expanding, and at the same 
time point out how much more easily it could meet the in- 
creasing demands made of it with a larger staff and more 
money. From now on I should like you all to make notes 
of the work you are doing to be used in compiling the 
report. 

‘“ Secondly, the staff. Our relations with the staff are on 
the whole happy. They are good and considerate borrowers. 
Our job is to make them more demanding of the library. 
We have facilities for them that aren’t used enough: micro- 
film, interloan, bibliographies, indexes, even the catalogue. 
Every time a staff member asks for a book or journal that 
isn’t in the library we should offer to try to get it elsewhere 
for him. Remember that unless lecturers can get access to 
recent books and articles on their subject, their teaching 
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must suffer. For their research work they must make con- 
stant reference to technical journals and indexes. Graduates 
doing advanced and research work need the same specialised 
attention and we must be prepared to spend a lot of time 
in satisfying their bibliographical requests. 

“Now my last division—undergraduates, for whom the 
University was built. I was keen to have this meeting 
before term starts next month so that we could better cope 
with the inrush of new students. Freshers are interested in 
the library but are scared. They like first to spy out the 
land for themselves—at least, that is what I've observed and 
that is what I dimly recall of my own feelings when a fresher 
many years ago. In their ignorance, however, they will come 
to grief without some preliminary instruction. Either they 
will give up trying to understand the mysteries of the library 
or will struggle along unaided, finally — in 
their last year, the possibilities they missed. This year I 
want a campaign to attract freshers to the library. To start 
you off I shall give a few suggestions. We can have a display 
of interesting new books in the Registrar’s Office—a strategic 
spot, as it is haunted all the first week of term by students 
paying fees—and another in the entrance to the library. 
We'll have a mimeographed guide to the library issued. It 
only needs to be a few pages long. I should like suggestions 
for its contents. Also I am going to give a lecture on the 
library to freshers and others interested during the first week 
of term. 

‘ After this is where you come in. Shy little freshers will 
creep into the library. If you see one don’t pounce on him 
and carry him off to explain everything in one blow. That's 
too frightening; he'll respond better to gentle methods. 
Some will ask directly for help and the majority will accept 
an offer if not too overpowering. 

‘“ Which leads me to a digression that is one of the most 
important factors in improving public relations. The assist- 
ant at the desk is the chief publicity agent for the > 
There’s no need to greet every comer with an arch smile 
and platitudinous remark about the weather, but we should 
look interested in anyone approaching the desk and put away 
temporarily what we are doing. I know that up to now it 
has been more important to concentrate on cleaning up the 
library and the records, but now we can transfer some of our 
attention to the reader. There are plenty of ways to help 
readers while you are at the desk. After a while you will 
learn the right moment to approach a person in difficulties 
at the catalogue or by the book shelves. Don’t hesitate to 
get me. I know I could be perfectly happy sitting in my 
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office all day—working, of course—but it’s bad for me not to 
have contact with the users of the library, and it’s your job 
to root me out. 

“ Finally, a few words about appearances in the ay. 
First impressions are usually shallow and might be absolutely 
false, but they last. We should try to have the outward 
appearance of the library neat and attractive. I hasten to 
add that I am no advocate of whiting the sepulchre. The 
circulation desk should be kept tidy, books straightened fre- 
quently on the most prominent shelves, and the tables and 
chairs in the reading room straight and tidy. For myself 
I hate flowers in a library—I don’t like them much any- 
where—but I am willing to be over-ruled. At present we 
have dingy shelf guides and dingier notices. All these can’t 
be changed at once but we should be continually aware of 
their unattractiveness. This really is important, for it is 
part of the process of putting ourselves in imagination in the 
minds of the readers. If we don’t do that we are inclined to 
forget that libraries exist for people who want books, not as 
an occupation for librarians.” 


WELLINGTON BRANCH PROJECT 


COMPLETION OF TASK. 


AT THE JULY MEETING of the Wellington Branch the Chair- 
man reported the successful completion of the Book 
Resources Project. The following facts which he quoted 
indicate the scope of the undertaking:— 


Work began Monday, 14 June; ended Thursday, 22 July. 
Period involved, 5} weeks. 


Number of persons taking part, 47. Number of working 
spells (averaging 2 hours), 135. Number of pages (1941 
C.B.1.) checked, 1250. Number of order cards written, 4,500. 


The Chairman of the Book Resources Committee (Mr. G. 
T. Alley), in seconding the motion that the report be re- 
ceived, congratulated the Branch upon the vigorous and 
efficient manner in which the project had been carried 
through. 
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